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Week Ending Friday, July 18, 1986 


Philippine Internal Situation 





Letter to President Corazon Aquino. 
July 8, 1986 





Dear Madame President: 


The sober and peaceful approach you 
have taken to deal with the political inci- 
dent that took place in Manila this weekend 
is greatly admired. Once again, your leader- 
ship has shown the world the mettle of your 
government and the degree of support it 
enjoys among your people. 

I look forward to meeting with you in 
Washington in September. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


Note: The letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 12. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 12, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

One week ago we showed the world what 
it means to love liberty. The spectacular 
celebration of our independence and Miss 
Liberty’s centennial will likely be described 
by historians as a reflection of the good will, 
joy, and confidence so apparent in our 
country. 

Instead of focusing on problems, Ameri- 
ca’s looking for solutions. Instead of fretting 
about this or that shortcoming, we’re out 
creating, building, and making things 
better. Instead of lamenting dangers, we’re 
putting our best minds to work trying to 
find ways of making this a safer, more 
secure world. 

And that’s what I want to talk with you 
about today: our major research effort 
called the Strategic Defense Initiative, SDI, 
which is aimed at ridding this planet of the 


threat of nuclear annihilation. Back in 1983 
we enlisted some of America’s top scientists 
and set in motion a research program to see 
if we could find a way to defend mankind- 
against ballistic missiles, an antimissile 
shield, if you will. Our SDI research is 
searching out a more effective, safe, and 
moral way to prevent war—a deterrence 
based on defenses which threaten no one, a 
deterrence that will be viewed as a success 
not by the threat of deadly retaliation but, 
instead, by its ability to protect. 

And never was a purely defensive system 
so sorely needed. Since the early 1970’s the 
Soviet Union has been racing forward in a 
vast and continuing military buildup, in- 
cluding the expansion. of their offensive nu- 
clear arsenal and an intense effort to devel- 
op their own strategic defense. And as de- 
scribed in a publication issued last October 
by our State and Defense Departments, the 
Soviets also have deployed the world’s only 
antiballistic missile system. These Soviet 
strategic defense programs have been 
termed “Red Shield” in an article in this 
month’s Reader’s Digest. They were con- 
firmed in an open letter issued last month 
by a group of 30 former Soviet scientists 
now living in the United States. 

In stark contrast, we are defenseless 
against the most dangerous weapons in the 
history of mankind. Isn’t it time to put our 
survival back under our own control? 

Our search for an effective defense is a 
key part of a three-pronged response to the 
Soviet threat. We also have been moving 
ahead to modernize our strategic forces 
and, simultaneously, to reach fair and verifi- 
able arms reduction agreements with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets have yet to agree 
to arms reduction despite the strenuous ef- 
forts of several U.S. administrations. Howev- 
er, our SDI research to make nuclear mis- 
siles less effective also makes these missiles 
more negotiable. And when we talk about 
negotiations, let’s be clear: Our SDI re- 
search is not a bargaining chip. It’s the 
number of offensive nuclear missiles that 
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need to be reduced, not the effort to find a 
way to defend mankind against these 
deadly missiles. And reliable defenses could 
also serve as insurance against cheating or 
breaking out of an arms reduction agree- 
ment. 

All this makes it evermore important to 
keep our strategic defense research moving 
forward. We have set up a well-managed 
program which, in just over 3 years, has 
already accomplished much. Even faster 
progress than expected has been made in 
developing the system’s “eyes”—scientists 
call them sensors—and its “brains”, which 
guide an interceptor toward its target, and 
methods of stopping incoming missiles, es- 
pecially with nonnuclear means. Technolog- 
ical advances now permit us to detect and 
track an aggressor’s missiles in early flight. 
It is in this boost phase that missiles must 
be intercepted and knocked out to achieve 
the protection we’re looking for. 


There have been some major achieve- 
ments in the diplomatic field as well. Great 
Britain, West Germany, and Israel have 
signed agreements to participate in the re- 
search, and talks with other major allies are 
expected. 

Nothing of great value, of course, comes 
cheap. But a defensive system which can 
protect us and allies against all ballistic mis- 
siles, nuclear or conventional, is a prudent 
investment. I’m sorry to say, however, that 
some Members of Congress would take a 
shortsighted course, deeply cutting the 
funds needed to carry out this vital pro- 
gram. 

So, it’s imperative your voice is heard. In 
the weeks ahead, it would be a tragedy to 
permit the budget pressures of today to de- 
stroy this vital research program and under- 
cut our chances for a safer and more secure 
tomorrow. President Eisenhower once said, 
“The future will belong, not to the faint- 
hearted, but to those who believe in it and 
prepare for it.” 


I agree with that, and I know you do, too. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 
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National Medal of Arts 





Remarks at a Luncheon for the Recipients. 
July 14, 1986 





The President, Well, thank you all, and I 
want to welcome you to the White House 
and let you know how lucky I feel. It’s not 
often these days that I get to have lunch 
with my roommate. [Laughter] 

But thank you for joining Nancy and me 
in this, the second annual conferring of the 
National Medal of Arts. And permit me to 
thank our Committee on the Arts and Hu- 
manities and its Chairman, Andrew Heis- 
kell, for proposing that we create the Na- 
tional Medal of Arts; the Congress for en- 
acting the authorizing legislation; the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts for providing us 
once again with such a fine list of nominees; 
and Dan Terra, our Ambassador for Cultur- 
al Affairs, for continuing his tradition of 
holding a: State Department reception on 
this occasion. 

As we award these 12 medals today, we 
celebrate 12 rich contributions to American 
arts; and in a wider sense, we celebrate 
American culture itself, the culture of liber- 
ty, the culture in which artists are free to 
be true to themselves. 

Nearly two centuries ago, when this 
grand old house was built, our nation com- 
prised, for the most part, a narrow band of 
towns and villages hugging the eastern sea- 
board, a rugged and often unlettered 
people clinging to the edge of a vast conti- 
nent. For art, drama, music, and learning 
Americans looked not to themselves, but to 
Europeans; not to the New World, but to 
the Old. 

And yet as those rugged people pushed 
west and gave birth to a great country, they 
likewise gave birth to a great, distinctive 
culture. First, American arts took on the 
twang of the frontier fiddle and the sharp, 
clean lines of our primitive paintings. And 
then came the joy of jazz, the sparkle and 
spectacle of film, the stirring sense of space 
and light in the work of artists from George 
Inness to Winslow Homer. In our own time 
we've seen the rise of superb regional or- 
chestras, ballets, and opera companies, the 
coming of age of fine museums throughout 
the country, and the emergence of cities 
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like New York and Los Angeles as art cap- 
itals of world importance. 

So it is that in matters of culture today, 
Americans look not so much to the Old 
World as to the New—to America itself— 
and they do so with pride. 

Our administration has sought to empha- 
size these distinctively American aspects of 
our own culture, and Frank Hodsoll at the 
National Endowment for the Arts has de- 
voted to this charge all his acumen and 
skill. Under Frank’s leadership, the Endow- 
ment has helped to widen State and local 
support for the arts across the country. And 
with the support of the Congress, the En- 
dowment is expanding arts programming to 
television and radio to reach all our people. 

And today we have this wonderful event, 
this moment to pause and appreciate 12 
magnificent contributions to the artistic life 
of our nation. We honor patrons—those 
who enable the distinctively American tra- 
dition of private support for the arts to 
flourish. And we honor artists themselves— 
their pains, their triumphs, their devotions, 
all of themselves that they’ve given to their 
work and hence to our nation. 

And now Nancy is going to help me 
award the medals. 

Mrs. Reagan. Marian Anderson was born 
in Philadelphia, and at the age of 8 she 
started singing in choirs. She began her 
career as a contralto in Europe, and it was 
Sol Hurok who launched her career in the 
United States. In 1955 she made her debut 
with the New York Metropolitan Opera, 
thereby paving the way for the acceptance 
of black performers on the concert stage. 
Arturo Toscanini said that a voice like hers 
comes only once in a century. 

Marian Anderson is one of the greatest 
ladies of opera, and accepting for her today 
is her cousin, Miss Sandra Grimes. 

Frank Capra was born in Palermo, Italy, 
and came to our country at the age of 6. He 
served four times as president of the Acade- 
my of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and 
three times as president of the Screen Di- 
rectors Guild. A pioneer of the art of film, 
he’s one of the greatest directors and pro- 
ducers in motion picture history. We'll 
never forget the classic films “It Happened 
One Night,” “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” and “You 
Can’t Take It With You.” He’s earned five 


Academy Awards and has been honored 
with a Lifetime Achievement Award of the 
American Film Institute. 

Frank Capra is one of the truly great art- 
ists of a uniquely American style of film- 
making, and we’re pleased to have his son, 
Tom Capra, accepting on his father’s behalf. 

Aaron Copland was born of Lithuanian 
parents in New York. He studied privately 
with many of the world’s greatest musi- 
cians, including Nadia Boulanger. He com- 
posed his first symphony in 1923 and con- 
tinued creating masterpieces using truly 
American folk themes and tunes. We’re 
most familiar with the “Lincoln Portrait,” 
for which he won a Pulitzer Prize in music, 
and “Billy the Kid.” He collaborated with 
Agnes de Mille on “Rodeo” and with 
Martha Graham on “Appalachian Spring.” 

Aaron Copland is a paramount American 
composer, and accepting for him is Mrs. 
Vivian Perlis, his close friend and official 
biographer. 

Willem de Kooning was born in Rotter- 
dam, Holland. He worked his way to our 
country as a wiper in the engine room of a 
steamship. Before establishing himself as 
the great painter that he is, he made signs 
and window displays; he was a carpenter, 
furniture designer, muralist, and began his 
work in abstraction in 1934. As a leader of 
abstract expressionism, he’s influenced all 
modern painting and is acclaimed by all the 
world as America’s great contribution to 
modern art. 

Accepting for him today is his wife, 
Elaine, who is also a fine painter. 

Agnes de Mille was born in New York. 
Her name is certainly synonymous with the 
art of dance. As performer and choreogra- 
pher, she is unforgettable. There’s no 
memory of America that could be complete 
without the dance of “Oklahoma,” “Carou- 
sel,” “Brigadoon,” or the ballet of “Rodeo,” 
“Fall River Legend,” or “The Four Marys.” 
Agnes de Mille has written over a dozen 
books on dance and is also distinguished as 
a teacher. She’s a great artist and a great 
American. 

Eva Le Gallienne was born in London 
and became a citizen in 1927. In 1921 she 
starred in her first film, “Liliom,” and went 
on to triumph in “Camille,” “The Master 
Builder,” and “Mary Stuart.” She also 
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earned a special Tony Award and an Emmy 
for her outstanding performance in the PBS 
special “The Royal Family.” Eva Le Gal- 
lienne founded and directed both the Civic 
Repertory Theatre in New York and the 
American Repertory Theatre. In addition to 
her many talents, she’s also a recognized 
translator of the Scandinavian classics of 
Ibsen and Hans Christian Andersen. She’s a 
great actress, director, producer, teacher, 
and author. 

Accepting for her is Mrs. Anne Kaufman 
Schneider, a close family friend and col- 
league. 

Alan Lomax was born in Austin, Texas, 
and is without a doubt the world’s most 
renowned folklorist. He’s devoted his life 
and talent to collecting, compiling, and pre- 
serving the folk music of the United States 
and the world. As director-producer of an 
original folk music series on CBS Radio in 
the thirties and forties, he presented all 
Americans for the first time such then un- 
knowns as Burl Ives, Pete Seeger, Leadbel- 
ly, and Woody Guthrie. For the past 24 
years he’s been a President’s Scholar at Co- 
lumbia University, where he has pioneered 
the study of expressive styles of culture. Re- 
cently we’ve seen his work in the television 
series “American Patchwork.” Mr. Lomax, 
you’ve truly enriched our understanding of 
the cultures of America and the world. 

Lewis Mumford was born in Flushing, 
New York. He’s one of our most distin- 
guished historians, literary critics, and com- 
mentators on cities and urban design. He’s 
the author of some 31 books and was the 
recipient of a National Book Award in 1961 
for “The City in History.” Mr. Mumford has 
said of the city: “If it ceases to be a milieu 
in which people can exist in reasonable con- 
tentment, it will be unprofitable to discuss 
architectural achievements.” His concern 
for the whole of the city, as opposed to the 
single architectural triumph, has taught us 
how to strive for architecture as “The 
Home of Man,” the title of his highly origi- 
nal book on the philosophy of architecture. 

Accepting for Mr. Mumford today is his 
daughter, Mrs. Alison Morss. 

Eudora Welty was born in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and lives there today. Miss Welty is a 
preeminent American writer, who is most 
well-known for her books about the South 
and the Southern family. She’s influenced 
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generations of young American writers. In 
1941 she published her first book, “A Cur- 
tain of Green,” and in 1973 she won a Pul- 
itzer Prize for “The Optimist’s Daughter.” 
Her work is read widely throughout the 
country and the world. Miss Welty consid- 
ers her 1984 autobiographical work, “One 
Writer’s Beginnings,” a very significant and 
recent expression of her thoughts. 

And we’re very honored to present her 
the National Medal of Arts. 

Dominique de Menil began her career as 
a bold patron of the arts in the 1930’s by 
giving Max Ernst his first one-man show. In 
1941 she came to this country from Paris. 
She’s organized exhibitions in New York 
and Houston as well as in France and Ger- 
many and is currently chairman of the 
Pompidou Art and Cultural Foundation in 
Paris. She’s played a primary role in the 
renaissance of art institutions in Houston, 
where a new museum will soon house the 
world-acclaimed collection of Dominique de 
Menil and her late husband, John. 

We’re honored to have her here today. 

Exxon Corporation began its support of 
the arts in the forties, and today it’s known 
by millions for its promotion of the arts of 
television through “Great Performances” 
and “Live From Lincoln Center.” A pio- 
neer of the program “Dance in America,” 
Exxon not only brought dance into Ameri- 
can living rooms but stimulated live dance 
performance across America. Exxon has also 
supported the technology of live broadcasts 
and simulcasts for audio fidelity. Over 300 
new orchestral and chamber works by 
American composers have been brought to 
broad audiences by this corporation. 

Exxon is an outstanding example of en- 
lightened corporate support for the arts, 
and with us today is Jack Clark, Exxon’s 
senior vice president and director. 

Seymour H. Knox was born in Buffalo, 
New York, where he still lives. As a collec- 
tor and patron, his contribution to his birth- 
place is everlasting. Few know that he was 
a champion polo and squash player in his 
youth who represented our country in 
international competitions. However, he 
will be most remembered for his perceptive 
eye for the new and daring and as a collec- 
tor of contemporary art. The Albright-Knox 
Gallery, under the leadership of Mr. Knox, 
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set major precedents in opening its doors to 
modern art. 

And we’re pleased to award him the Na- 
tional Medal of Arts. 

The President. Well, thank you, Nancy. 
And thank you all. On behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, I commend you, each of you, 
for crowning our nation’s greatness with 
grace. You have forever set an example for 
artists and patrons in the years ahead to live 
up to. 

I know the Endowment will draw on 
these examples as it launches its new initia- 
tives in arts education. Certainly the exist- 
ence of strong music and fine arts curricula 
is important to keeping the humanities 
truly humanizing and the liberal arts truly 
liberating. 

So, for all that you’ve already achieved 
and for all that your work will continue to 
mean to our nation in the decades ahead, 
once again, thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Council of Economic Advisers 





Nomination of Michael Mussa To Be a 
Member. July 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael Mussa to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. He would succeed William Poole VII. 

Since 1980 Dr. Mussa has been a profes- 
sor of international business, University of 
Chicago. Previously, he was a visiting pro- 
fessor, Asian Department, International 
Monetary Fund, May to July 1980; an asso- 
ciate professor of economics, University of 
Chicago, 1976-1980; a research fellow, 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, October to December 1976 and 
May to September 1981; a research fellow, 
London School of Economics, July 1975 to 
October 1976; and associate professor of ec- 
onomics, July 1975 to June 1976 and an 
assistant professor of economics, September 
1971 to June 1975, University of Rochester. 

Dr. Mussa graduated from the University 
of California at Los Angeles (A.B., 1966) and 


the University of Chicago (M.A., 1970 and 
Ph.D., 1974). He resides in Chicago, IL, and 
was born April 15, 1944, in Los Angeles. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Shirley Dennis To Be 
Director of the Women’s Bureau. 
July 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Shirley Dennis to be Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor. She would succeed Lenora Cole- 
Alexander. 

Since 1980 Mrs. Dennis has been secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Community Affairs in Harrisburg. She was 
acting secretary of that department from 
October 1979 to April 1980 as well as exec- 
utive deputy secretary from July 1979 to 
October 1979. Previously, she was manag- 
ing director, Housing Association of Dela- 
ware Valley, 1971-1979; housing director, 
Urban League of Philadelphia, 1969-1971; 
and equal opportunity specialist, Redevel- 
opment Authority of Philadelphia, 1967- 
1968. 

Mrs. Dennis is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Willow Grove, PA. She 
graduated from Temple University (A.S., 
1985), and she was born February 26, 1938, 
in Omaha, NE. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Appointment of T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as a 
Member of the Council. July 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., to be 
a member of the Council of the Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States for a 
term of 3 years. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1985, Mr. Cribb has been Counsel- 
or to the Attorney General. Previously, he 
was a member of the White House staff as 
Assistant Counselor te the President, 1982- 
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1985; Assistant Director of the Office of 
Cabinet Affairs and Staff Assistant to the 
President, 1981-1982; Deputy Director of 
the legal and administrative agencies group 
during the 1980 transition, office of the 
President-elect; and national director of the 
Intercollegiate Studies Institute, 1971-1977. 

Mr. Cribb graduated from Washington & 
Lee University (B.A., 1970) and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (J.D., 1980). He resides in 
Arlington, VA. Mr. Cribb was born August 
7, 1948, in Spartanburg, SC. 


National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of E. Christian Kopff To Be a 
Member. July 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate E. Christian Kopff to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities for a term expiring January 26, 
1992. He would succeed George Alexander 
Kennedy. 

Since 1973 Dr. Kopff has been an assist- 
ant professor of classics, department of clas- 
sics, University of Colorado at Boulder. Pre- 
viously he was an instructor, Intercollegiate 
Center for Classic Studies in Rome, Italy, 
1972. He has also served as an assistant to 
the director, American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1977-1978; and as an assistant to the 
director for academy publications at the 
American Academy in Rome, 1979. 

Dr. Kopff graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege (B.A., 1968) and the University of 
North Carolina (Ph.D., 1974). He resides in 
Boulder, CO, and was born November 22, 
1946, in Brooklyn, NY. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
July 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
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Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions: 


Lloyd F. Hames, of Alaska. Mr. Hames is chair- 
man of the board of the Hames Corp., a gro- 
cery retail business, in Sitka, AK. Mr. Hames 
attended Washington State College, and he was 
born June 26, 1927, in Sprague, WA. 

Wayne J. Heringer, of North Dakota. Mr. Her- 
inger is owner-manager of Wagon Wheel 
Lumber in Washburn, ND. He graduated from 
North Dakota State University (B.S., 1970). He 
is married, has three children, and was born 
April 23, 1946, in Harvey, ND. 


National Transportation Safety Board 





Nomination of James E. Burnett, Jr., To Be 
Chairman. July 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James E. Burnett, Jr., to be 
Chairman of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for a term of 2 years. This is a 
reappointment. 

Previously, he was special associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas; munici- 
pal judge for Clinton, AR, 1975-1979; juve- 
nile judge, Van Buren County, AR; city 
judge, Damascus, AR; and a practicing at- 
torney in Clinton, AR. 

Mr. Burnett resides in Arlington, VA, and 
was born September 20, 1947, in Little 
Rock, AR. 


District of Columbia Supplemental 
Appropriations 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. July 15, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


In accordance with the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, I am transmitting the re- 
quest for supplemental appropriations by 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1986 in the amount of $31,567,000 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia funds. This transmittal 
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does not represent an endorsement of the 
contents. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


National Security Council 





Appointment of Alton G. Keel, Jr., as 
Acting Principal Deputy to the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
July 15, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Alton G. Keel, Jr., former- 
ly Associate Director (National Security and 
International Affairs) of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, to the staff of the 
National Security Council where he will 
serve as the Acting Principal Deputy to the 
National Security Adviser. Dr. Keel will 
serve during the absence of Donald R. For- 
tier. 

Dr. Keel is .currently completing his 
recent assignment as Executive Director of 
the Presidential Commission on the Space 
Shuttle Challenger Accident, which he 
began on February 10, 1986. Prior to his 
appointment as Associate Director of OMB 
in September 1982, Dr. Keel served as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
search, Development, and Logistics, begin- 
ning in August 1981. He also served as 
senior professional staff on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee from 1978 to 
1981. He initially joined the Senate staff as 
a congressional science fellow in 1976, and 
previously, he performed weapons research 
at the Naval Surface Weapons Center in 
White Oak, MD. 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia (B.S., 1966 and Ph.D., 1970) and was a 
postdoctoral scholar at the University of 
California at Berkeley (1971). Dr. Keel is 
married, has one child, and was born in 
Hampton, VA. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of William F. Weld To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Criminal 
Division). July 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William F. Weld to be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Criminal Divi- 
sion). He would succeed Stephen S. Trott. 

Since 1981 Mr. Weld has been United 
States Attorney for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. Previously, he was with the law 
firm of Hill & Barlow in Boston, MA, 1971- 
1981; associate minority counsel, impeach- 
ment inquiry, U.S. House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Washington, DC, 1974; and a law clerk, 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts for 
Judge R. Ammi Cutter. 

Mr. Weld graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1966), Oxford University (eco- 
nomics, 1967), and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1970). He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Cambridge, MA. Mr. 
Weld was born July 31, 1945, in New York 
City. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Stephen S. Trott To Be 
Associate Attorney General. July 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen S. Trott to be 
Associate Attorney General. He would suc- 
ceed Arnold I. Burns. 

Since 1983 Mr. Trott has served as Assist- 
ant Attorney General (Criminal Division) of 
the Department of Justice. Previously, he 
was U.S. Attorney for the Central District of 
California from 1981 to 1983; and deputy 
district attorney for the office of the district 
attorney of Los Angeles County from 1966 
to 1981. Before he entered law school Mr. 
Trott was a member of the folk group “The 
Highwaymen,” best known for their gold 
record hits: “Michael Row the Boat Ashore” 
and “Cotton Fields”. 

He graduated from Wesleyan University 
(B.A., 1961) and Harvard University (LL.B., 
1965). He is married, has two children, and 
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resides in McLean, VA. Mr. Trott was born 
December 13, 1939, in Glen Ridge, NJ. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12562. July 15, 1986 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE DISPUTES BETWEEN CERTAIN 
RAILROADS REPRESENTED BY THE NATION- 
AL CARRIERS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL RAILWAY LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE AND THEIR EMPLOYEES REPRESENT- 
ED BY CERTAIN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Disputes exist between certain railroads 
represented by the National Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee of the National Railway 
Labor Conference and their employees rep- 
resented by certain organizations designat- 
ed on the lists attached hereto and made a 
part hereof. 

These disputes have not heretofore been 
adjusted under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended (the “Act”’). 

The disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. § 160), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective July 15, 1986, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate the disputes. 
No member shall be pecuniarily or other- 
wise interested in any organization of rail- 
road employees or any carrier. The board 
shall perform its functions subject to the 
availability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
these disputes within 30 days from the ef- 
fective date of this Order. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, from the date of the es- 
tablishment of the board and for 30 days 
after the board has made its report to the 
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President, no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, shall be made by the carriers 
or the employees in the conditions out of 
which the disputes arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
July 15, 1986. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., July 16, 1986) 


Note: A listing of the railroads and labor 
organizations involved in the dispute is 
printed in the Federal Register of July 17. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 211. July 15, 1986 





The President announced today that he 
has established, effective July 15, 1986, 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 211 to 
investigate and make recommendations for 
settlement of current disputes between six 
railroad labor unions and most of the Na- 
tion’s major railroads represented by the 
National Carriers’ Conference Committee 
of the National Railway Labor Conference. 
The President took this action on the rec- 
ommendation of the National Mediation 
Board, which has notified the President that 
the situation appears to be critical. 

A nationwide railroad strike would have 
an immediate effect on the public. The Na- 
tion’s railroads move more than one-third of 
all intercity freight traffic, more than 100 
million tons each month. A strike against 
the railroads could result in the layoff of 
600,000 employees in key rail-served indus- 
tries after 2 weeks and 1.1 million workers 
after 4 weeks, in addition to approximately 
300,000 railroad employees who would be 
idled. Cessation of operations on the freight 
railroads would halt the flow of $700 mil- 
lion worth of goods each day. Production 
and employment would be particularly af- 
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fected in the motor vehicles, paper, coal 
mining, lumber, steel, glass, and plastics and 
chemical industries. Although inventories of 
coal at the Nation’s coal-burning electric 
utility plants average more than 11 weeks 
of supply, 20 to 25 rail-served powerplants 
have less than 4 weeks of coal on hand and 
could run short of fuel if rail service were 
halted. In addition, railroads are one of the 
primary transporters of Department of De- 
fense freight traffic, and a strike against the 
Nation’s railroads would severely restrict 
the movements of this traffic. The Nation’s 
freight railroads also operate trains carrying 
150,000 commuters each day, more than 
three-quarters of them in and around Chi- 
cago, IL. 

Consequently, the President invoked the 
Emergency Board procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which in part provide that 
the Board will report its findings and rec- 
ommendations for settlement to the Presi- 
dent within 30 days from the date of its 
creation. The parties must then consider 
the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board and endeavor to resolve their differ- 
ences without engaging in self-help during 
a subsequent 30-day period. 

The following are the railroads and labor 
organizations involved in the current dis- 
putes: 

Railroads: 

Alton & Southern Railway Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company 

Bessemer 
Company 

Burlington Northern Railroad Company 

Canadian National Railways— 

St. Lawrence Region, Lines in the 
United States 
Great Lakes Region 

Canadian Pacific Limited 

Central of Georgia Railroad Company 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Com- 
pany 

Chicago and North Western Transporta- 
tion Company 

Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad 
Company 

Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad 

Chicago Union Station Company 

Colorado and Wyoming 
Company 


and Lake Erie Railroad 


Railway 


Consolidated Rail Corporation 
CSX Transportation 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany 
The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal Railroad Company 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company 
CSX Transportation, Inc. 
Former Seaboard System Railroad, 
Inc. which includes the former 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
(including C&EI and Monon), 
Clinchfield Railroad, Georgia 
Railroad and Atlanta and West 
Point Rail Road 
The Toledo Terminal Railroad Compa- 


ny 
Western Maryland Railway Company 
Western Railway of Alabama 
Davenport, Rock Island and North West- 
ern Railway Company 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company 
Denver Union Terminal 
Des Moines Union Railway Company 
Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway 
Company 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Company 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Compa- 
n 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson Rail- 
road Company 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad Company 
Houston Belt and Terminal Railway Com- 
pany 
Illinois Central Gulf Railroad. 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Compa- 


Railway 


ny 

Milwaukee-Kansas City Southern 

Joint Agency 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Rail- 

way Company 

Los Angeles Junction Railway Company 
Manufacturers Railway Company 


Meridian & Bigbee Railroad 
Minnesota and Manitoba Railway 
Company 


Minnesota Transfer Railway Company 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
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Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells and North- 
western Railway 

Monongahela Railway Company 

Montour Railroad Company 

National Railroad Passenger Corporation 

Newburgh and South Shore Railway 
Company 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad 

Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line Rail- 
road Company 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company 

Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas Railroad 
Company 

Peoria and Pekin Union 
Company 

Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Railway Company 

Portland Terminal Railroad Company 

Port Terminal Railroad Association 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad Company 

Sacramento Northern Railway Company 

St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 


Railway 


Soo Line Railroad Company 
Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company— 
Western Lines 
Eastern Lines 


Southern Railway Company— 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 


pany 
Atlantic East Carolina Railway Compa- 


ny 
Carolina and Northwestern Railway 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pa- 
cific Railway Company 
Georgia Southern and Florida Railway 
Company 
Interstate Railroad Company 
Live Oak, Perry and South Georgia 
Railroad Company 
Louisiana Southern 
New Orleans Terminal Company 
St. Johns River Terminal Company 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia Rail- 
way Company 
Tennessee Railway Company 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
Texas Mexican Railway Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
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Western Fruit Express Company 

Wichita Terminal Association 

Yakima Valley Transportation Company 
Labor Organizations: 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the 
U.S. and Canada 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 

International Association of Machinists & 
Aerospace Workers 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

International Brotherhood of Firemen & 
Oilers 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Consultative 
Commission 





Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. July 16, 1986 





The United States has informed the 
Soviet Union through diplomatic channels 
that it is prepared to convene a special ses- 
sion of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission (SCC) beginning on or 
about July 22 in Geneva. 

The United States will be prepared to re- 
spond to questions or concerns the Soviet 
Union has with respect to the President’s 
May 27th decision on interim restraint. We 
would expect that in the context of such a 
discussion the Soviet Union will also be 
prepared to address U.S. concerns about 
Soviet noncompliance with arms control 
agreements. 

Since the President came into office, he 
has done everything he could to try to per- 
suade the Soviet Union to meet its arms 
control obligations and to achieve agree- 
ment on significant reductions in U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear arsenals. In 1982 he said the 
United States would continue not to under- 
cut the SALT I interim agreement, which 
had already expired, and the SALT II 
treaty, which was stillborn, so long as the 
Soviets exercised equal restraint. Regretta- 
bly, the Soviets did not. In June 1985 the 
President once again called attention to the 
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record of Soviet noncompliance and called 
upon the Soviet Union to join us in building 
an interim framework of truly mutual re- 
straint until a new strategic arms reduction 
treaty (START) replaced the SALT struc- 
ture. The SALT II treaty, even in its own 
terms, expired on December 31, 1985. 

In the absence of an adequate Soviet re- 
sponse, the President announced on May 27 
of this year that henceforth the United 
States would base decisions regarding its 
strategic forces on the nature and magni- 
tude of the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union rather than on standards contained 
in SALT agreements that had expired, were 
unratified, and were being violated by the 
Soviet Union. 

On May 27th the President also decided 
to retire two older Poseidon submarines as 
the eighth Trident submarine began sea 
trials. This means the United States will 
remain in technical observance of the terms 
of the SALT agreements for some months. 
Time remains for the Soviet Union to alter 
the situation which led the President to his 
May 27 decision. If the Soviet Union does, 
the President will take this into account. 

As the President said when he announced 
his decision on May 27, we must now look 
to the future, nut to the past. The primary 
task now facing both the United States and 
the Soviet Union is to build a new structure 
of arms control, one based on significant, 
equitable, and verifiable reductions in the 
size of existing U.S. and Soviet nuclear arse- 
nals. This is what we are proposing in the 
Geneva negotiations. 

Until this is achieved, the United States 
will continue to exercise the utmost re- 
straint. Assuming no significant change in 
the threat we face, as we implement the 
strategic modernization program, the 
United States will not deploy more strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles or strategic ballis- 
tic missile warheads than the Soviet Union. 

This special session of the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission offers us the opportu- 
nity to renew the President’s request that 
the Soviet Union join us in establishing an 
interim framework of truly mutual re- 
straint. 


Visit of Prime Minister Mohammad 
Khan Junejo of Pakistan 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
July 16, 1986 





The President. Mr. Prime Minister, it’s a 
great pleasure to greet you and your family 
today. This is your first visit to the United 
States, and all Americans wish you a warm 
and heartfelt welcome. 

Over 36 years ago Liaquat Ali Khan, one 
of Pakistan’s proud founders and one of our 
predecessors, traveled extensively through 
our country. He told the American people 
of the friendship and good will the people 
of your then-new country held for America 
and its ideals. He said he hoped that the 
future will unfold itself in ways which will 
make Pakistan and the United States com- 
rades in the noble task of maintaining peace 
and in translating the great constructive 
dreams of democracy into reality. Mr. 
Prime Minister, as the leader of one of our 
country’s closest partners and as the elected 
Prime Minister of a constitutional govern- 
ment, your presence here today symbolizes 
the realization of Liaquat Ali Khan’s dream. 

Under your wise leadership, Pakistan is 
making great strides in the transition 
toward democracy. And this progress is all 
the more remarkable because, even in a 
volatile environment, it’s being accom- 
plished peacefully. Such peaceful change 
bodes well for Pakistan’s future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, Americans well ap- 
preciate that building free institutions and 
making them function effectively requires 
patience, perseverance, tolerance, luck, and 
plain hard work. But the results are worth 
it. Freedom unleashes the creative spirit of 
the human spirit and carries a nation to its 
greatest potential. Pakistan is demonstrating 
this by its impressive rate of real economic 
growth: about 6 percent annually. Your 
country’s agricultural base has been 
strengthened and new industries have in- 
creased Pakistan’s manufacturing capabili- 
ties. 

The United States, as one of Pakistan’s 
major trading partners, applauds your gov- 
ernment’s efforts to foster enterprise and 
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bolster the economic well-being of your 
people. Mr. Prime Minister, we’re aware of 
your deep commitment to expanding the 
boundaries of opportunity and improving 
the quality of life of your people. Through 
increased trade and business and through 
our 6-year program of assistance, which was 
recently renewed, we are playing and will 
continue to play a positive role in helping 
you achieve your goals. 

During that early visit to our shores, 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan described 
challenges to the free people of his country 
and the world. “Dark forces,” he said, 
“were at work threatening to extinguish the 
torch of civilization which liberal institu- 
tions are trying to keep alive.” 


Well, those words proved remarkably and 
sadly prophetic. Today Pakistan, a peaceful, 
nonaligned nation, has been unwillingly 
thrust into the role of a frontline State, cou- 
rageously standing in opposition to Soviet 
aggression in the region. The brutal Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan—which also was 
once nonaligned and free—is now in its 
sixth year. The assault on this noble people, 
the attempt to obliterate their homes, their 
farms, their religion, and their culture, con- 
tinues unabated. Even as we speak, the val- 
iant freedom fighters in Afghanistan are 
fighting and dying for a cause no free man, 
no moral and enlightened individual, can 
ignore. 

And the world should also note that in 
pursuit of their neocolonial war of aggres- 
sion against Afghanistan, the Soviets have 
repeatedly violated Pakistan’s sovereignty. 
They have exacted a heavy toll in lives and 
property. In the first 6 months of 1986 
there were more attacks on Pakistan’s terri- 
tory than in all of 1985. Yet through it all, 
the courageous people of Pakistan and their 
Government have remained stalwart in 
their opposition to the Soviet Union’s brutal 
aggression. America deeply admires Paki- 
stan’s steadfastness and bravery in this 
noble stand. 

Pakistan also has been admirable in its 
generosity toward the nearly 3 million Af- 
ghans who have fled their country—the 
single largest refugee population in the 
world. And by your actions, you have given 
new meaning to the historic traditions of 
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Islamic hospitality. The United States is 
proud to be assisting you in this most hu- 
manitarian enterprise. 

Your outstanding economic achievements 
and the progress you’ve made in your tran- 
sition toward democracy are even more im- 
pressive—some might even say amazing—in 
light of the defense and refugee burden 
that you are forced to bear. The United 
States will continue to help where we can— 
economically and in the modernization of 
your armed forces. 


The cooperation between our two nations 
is as broad and deep as the friendship be- 
tween our peoples is firm and strong. I look 
forward to our talks today, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, and I’m confident that we will both 
benefit greatly from the exchange. These 
talks give us an opportunity to reaffirm our 
commitment to stand together in the inter- 
est of peace, stability, and progress in south- 
ern Asia and throughout the world. 


Mr. Prime Minister, we welcome you. 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen: I thank you, 
Mr. President, for the gracious words you 
have spoken. I greatly appreciate, also, the 
warm reception that has been accorded to 
me and to my colleagues on our arrival. It is 
a manifestation, no doubt, of the friendly 
regards in which the United States holds 
Pakistan. The people of Pakistan fully recip- 
rocate these sentiments. I bring to you their 
cordial greetings and best wishes. 


For me, personally, this visit to the 
United States is an occasion of special sig- 
nificance, for I have the honor to come 
here as the elected representative of my 
people. We, in Pakistan, have always cher- 
ished democratic values. These are an es- 
sential part of our Islamic belief. Even 
when we have faced difficult circumstances, 
our faith in democracy has never wavered. 


The general elections held in Pakistan 
last year demonstrated our commitment to 
the democratic process. My government has 
since restored the Constitution along with 
all the fundamental rights. I’m sure all 
friends of Pakistan are gratified that the 
transition from martial law to constitutional 
rule has been accomplished in peace and 
stability. 
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I was particularly happy to receive your 
invitation, Mr. President. We have always 
entertained a profound respect for the 
United States, a great nation, conceived in 
liberty, the land of Washington and Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt and Eisenhower. America 
has inspired generations of men the world 
over. 

The purpose of my visit is to look and to 
learn. I hope also that I may be able to 
reach out and inform the American people 
of our hopes and aspirations and share with 
you our concern in the face of the problems 
that confront us. The United States has a 
tradition of cooperation and support to for- 
eign countries in their programs for eco- 
nomic development. Under your leadership 
the United States has renewed its commit- 
ments, also. To the effort for peace and 
security in our region, your economic assist- 
ance has been most valuable for Pakistan’s 
progress. Your political and modern support 
has been invaluable in our struggle to safe- 
guard principles, indispensable for the 
maintenance of freedom and independence 
in our region. 

Mr. President, sir, it is an honor to meet 
you, and I look forward to the opportunity 
of exchanging views with a leader of your 
long experience. I’m confident that our 
talks will serve to deepen mutual under- 
standing and to further promote coopera- 
tion between our countries. 

I look forward, also, to a stimulating ex- 
change in meetings with the respected 
members in your administration and with 
the honorable Members of Congress. 
Myself, the Members of the Parliament of 
Pakistan, and the members of my entourage 
look forward keenly to meeting the Ameri- 
can people in different walks of life. 

Once again, I thank you, Mr. President, 
for your kind invitation. Thank you very 
much, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the Prime Minister was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met privately in the 
Oval Office and then held an expanded 
meeting in the Cabinet Room. 


International Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Prime Minister Mohammad 
Khan Junejo of Pakistan. July 16, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, are you going to negoti- 
ate a new test ban treaty with the Soviets, - 
as they have said today? 

The President. I'm not going to take any 
questions here—any answers at this meet- 
ing. There will be plenty of time. We'll be 
talking about that. 

Q. Would you like to talk about the heli- 
copters to Bolivia? Is that in our national 
security interest? 

The President. Anything we do is in our 
national security interest. 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, does your country 
have the atomic bomb? 

The Prime Minister. 1 think we'll talk 
later on on that, as the President has earlier 
mentioned to you. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:30 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Discussions on Nuclear 
Testing 





Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. July 16, 1986 





The United States and the Soviet Union 
have agreed to have experts meet shortly to 
discuss issues related to nuclear testing. We 
have further agreed to begin these discus- 
sons without preconditions. 

The United States has long sought a 
meeting with the Soviets to present our 
concerns about the verification provisions of 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty 
(PNET). These treaties were signed in the 
1970's, but they have not been ratified. The 
United States determined in the early 
1980’s that U.S. ratification could not be 
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considered until verification improvements 
were made and U.S. compliance concerns 
were answered. We have made repeated 
offers to the Soviet Government to present 
our ideas for improvements that would 
allow us to move forward on ratification of 
these treaties. 


This upcoming meeting of experts will 
allow the United States to present its ideas 
and concerns to the Soviets and to hear 
Soviet concerns. The United States will be 
ready to present and discuss our views on 
verification improvements in existing agree- 
ments, which we believe are needed and 
achievable at this time. We hope the Sovi- 
ets will be prepared to join in a construc- 
tive dialog. 


Note: Edward P. Djerejian, Special Assistant 
to the President and Deputy Press Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House during the daily press 
briefing, which began at 12:30 p.m. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Bob J. Murphy as a 
Member. July 16, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bob J. Murphy to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for a term of 2 years. 
He would succeed Louis Jenkins. 


Since 1985 Mr. Murphy has been vice 
president for sales with the Kaiser Cement 
Corp., and previously he was general man- 
ager for the northern California region of 
the company, 1984-1985. Mr. Murphy start- 
ed with Kaiser in 1963 as a sales trainee. 


Mr. Murphy graduated from California 
State Polytechnic University (B.S., 1963). He 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Walnut Creek, CA. Mr. Murphy was born 
July 6, 1938, in Bloomington, IN. 
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Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Appointment of Daniel Oliver as a Member 
of the Council. July 16, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Daniel Oliver, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, to be a 
member of the Council of the Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States for a 
term of 3 years. He would succeed James C. 
Miller III. 

Since April of this year, Mr. Oliver has 
been serving as Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Previously, he was Gen- 
eral Counsel, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1983-1986; General Counsel, U.S. De- 
partment of Education; an attorney with 
the law firms of Hawkins, Delafield & 
Wood and Alexander & Green, both in New 
York; and executive editor of National 
Review, 1973-1976. From 1959 to 1962, he 
served in the U.S. Army as a Russian lan- 
guage specialist. 

Mr. Oliver graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (1964) and Fordham University Law 
School (LL.B., 1967). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 
Mr. Oliver was born March 10, 1939, in 
New York City. 


United Service Organizations, 
Incorporated 





Designation of Carole Curb as a Member of 
the Board of Governors. July 16, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Carole Curb as a member 
of the Board of Governors of the United 
Service Organizations, Incorporated, for a 
term of 3 years. ‘This is a reappointment. 

Ms. Curb is currently vice president of 
Curb Records in Burbank, CA. Previously, 
she was vice president, Scotti Brothers In- 
dustries, and director, international record 
division, 1976-1981; executive assistant to 
the president, MGM Records, 1969-1972; 
and she started a record company in 1967. 
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Ms. Curb graduated from the University 
of California at Los Angeles (B.A., 1967) and 
attended the University of Bordeaux, 
France (1965-1966). She resides in Beverly 
Hills, CA, and was born April 2, 1946, in 
Charleston, SC. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Five Delegates. 
July 16, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions: 

Becky G. Dodson, of Texas. Mrs. Dodson is a 
partner and general manager of Holiday Olds- 
mobile/Isuzu, Inc., in Amarillo, TX. 

Kerry W. Hamilton, of Mississippi. Mr. Hamilton 
is president of Aquaculture Products, Inc., in 
Greenwood, MS. 

W. James Host, of Kentucky. Mr. Host is chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Host Communications, Inc., in Lexington, KY. 

Elizabeth Strong Ussery, of Virginia. Mrs. Ussery 
is vice president, government affairs, Collins & 
Associates, Inc., in Alexandria, VA. 

Charles V. Cummins, of California. Mr. Cum- 
mins is president of Gemmel Pharmacy Group, 
Inc., in Ontario, CA. 


National Afro-American History and 
Culture Commission 





Appointment of Three Members. 
July 16, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Afro-American 
History and Culture Commission for terms 
expiring January 18, 1990: 

Bettye Collier-Thomas, of the District of Colum- 
bia. This is a reappointment. Dr. Collier- 
Thomas is currently the director of the Be- 
thune Museum-Archives, Inc. She graduated 
from Allen University (B.A., 1963), Atlanta Uni- 


versity (M.A., 1966), and George Washington 
University (Ph.D., 1974). Dr. Collier-Thomas 
was born February 18, 1941, in Macon, GA. 


Portia A. Scott, of Georgia. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Ms. Scott is currently the formal assistant 
to the general manager of the Atlanta Daily 
World. She graduated from Howard University 
(B.A., 1964) and Atlanta University (M.A., 
1972). Ms. Scott was born June 9, 1943, in At- 
lanta, GA. 


Claudia T. Weicker, of Connecticut. She would 
succeed Walter G. Sellers. Mrs. Weicker is cur- 
rently president of CTW LTD. She graduated 
from Marymount College (B.A., 1968). Mrs. 
Weicker was born October 18, 1946, in Hart- 
ford, CT. 


Visit of Prime Minister Mohammad 
Khan Junejo of Pakistan 





Toast at the State Dinner. July 16, 1986 





Prime Minister Junejo, distinguished 
guests, and friends, Nancy and I welcome 
you to the White House. 


Mr. Prime Minister, our discussions today 
were upbeat, cordial, and productive, and 
will undoubtedly strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between our two nations. I’m 
pleased to report that, though today’s meet- 
ing was our first, we talked with the direct- 
ness and ease of two long-time colleagues. 
This tells me, far more than words alone, 
that the relations between our countries are 
in good shape and good hands. 

Mr. Prime Minister, under your guidance 
Pakistan is moving toward the realization of 
its cherished democratic ideals. The demo- 
cratic path is long and difficult, but free 
people travel that road together. America is 
with you, as you proceed toward this noble 
goal. 

We want you and the people of Pakistan 
to know, without doubt, even in the face of 
increasing Soviet pressures, we stand by you 
in defense of your sovereignty. Pakistan’s 
determination to see Soviet troops out of 
Afghanistan strengthens the resolve of free 
men everywhere. Please take this message 
back to your people: We salute your cour- 
age and are proud of you. With you, we 
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look to the day when a free Afghanistan 
will again be independent and truly nona- 
ligned, the day when the millions of Af- 
ghans who have fled can return to their 
homes and their land to pursue their own 
destiny. 

It’s time to get on with the business of 
peace. We Americans understand and sup- 
port the aspirations of the people of Paki- 
stan for greater prosperity and progress in a 
region free of tension and threats of con- 
flict. And we applaud and strongly support 
the steady improvement in relations be- 
tween your country and India, and we’re 
delighted with the commitment Pakistan 
and its south Asian partners have made to 
new ventures in regional cooperation. 


Mr. Prime Minister, let us build on the 
solid foundation laid down by American and 
Pakistan leaders over the years. Our coun- 
tries continue to share common interests 
and common goals. By standing together, 
we can make this a freer and a more peace- 
ful world. 

Pakistan’s national poet-philosopher Mo- 
hammad Iqbal once said: “My life, O God, 
should be like that of a candle, so that 
through my efforts I may try to dispel the 
darkness of evil and illumine the whole 
world.” Well, Pakistan and the United 
States, together, can be a light unto the 
world. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, let us offer 
a toast to the distinguished Prime Minister 
of Pakistan and to a future made bright by 
the light of friendship between our nations 
and peoples. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


International Trade 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
July 17, 1986 





I know you've already been briefed by 
Don Regan, Mac Baldrige, Al Kingon, and 
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Clayton Yeutter,' so I also understand the 
importance of brevity in a speech. You'll 
remember that George Washington gave an 
inaugural address of just 135 words and 
became a great President. Of course, there 
was William Henry Harrison. He spoke at 
his inauguration for nearly 2 hours, caught 
pneumonia, and died within a month. 
[Laughter] 1 told him to keep it short. 
[Laughter] Well, I'm going to try to stay 
someplace between the two of them. 

But it’s an honor to speak to you. And 
before addressing the matter at hand, I 
want to take a moment to acknowledge all 
that you’ve done to provide our administra- 
tion with encouragement and support. I’d 
especially like to note the work of the Pro- 
Trade Group and of COMET, Citizens for 
Open Markets and Expanded Trade. 

Of course, some of us have had our differ- 
ences, but I think that’s to be expected. But 
on issues from deficit-cutting to tax reform, 
the men and women in this room—all of 
you—and the organizations you represent, 
have stood with us, sharing our same enthu- 
siasms and braving the same battles. So, for 
all you’ve done, my friends, I thank you. 
And something else. I just happen to have a 
feeling that we'll look back on these years 
with a certain amount of pride. I hope you 
feel the same way. 

To come now to the issue of the day: 
world trade. I'd like to begin, if I may, with 
first principles, with the absolute fundamen- 
tals. It was David Ricardo who first ad- 
vanced the theory of comparative advan- 
tage back in 1817. And it’s absolutely not 
true that I remember reading about it at 
the time in the newspapers. [Laughter] But 
I do remember studying comparative ad- 
vantage back at Eureka College, in Illinois, 
just as you studied it when you were in 
college, and just as economics students con- 
tinue to study it today. 

The reason Ricardo has proven of lasting 
importance: His formulation was a break- 
through. He held, simply, that if each 
nation concentrated on the production of 


1 Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff, Secretary of Commerce, Cabinet Sec- 
retary and Deputy Assistant to the. Presi- 
ps and U.S. Trade Representative, respec- 
tively. 
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the articles that it could produce most effi- 
ciently, then traded those with other na- 
tions to obtain the articles it needed, not 
some, but all nations would be likely to see 
their living standards rise. And with that 
insight, it became clear that tariffs and 
trade barriers blocked rather than promot- 
ed prosperity, that, indeed, the advance of 
nations was itself bound up with the ad- 
vance of free trade. 

And so widely is this accepted as a funda- 
mental of economic thought and so clearly 
is it understood that our own nation earns 
tens of billions of dollars every year in for- 
eign markets and has millions of jobs tied to 
exports, that it’s safe to say everyone in this 
room supports the principle of keeping 
world trade unfettered and free. So, too, 
does virtually every serious economist in 
the country. And so, too, I believe, does 
nearly every Member of the Congress. 

What then is it that brings us here today? 
Well, I’m afraid there’s only one term for it, 
and it isn’t all that pretty: special interests. 

Yes, the adjustments that we’ve had to 
undergo in recent years to put our econo- 
my back in good health has been especially 
difficult for certain sectors of our economy, 
notably sectors that are import-sensitive. 
But there can be no excuse for protectionist 
legislation. Really, it’s destructionist legisla- 
tion, legislation that would, in fact, hurt the 
Nation and injure even those few it was 
originally designed to serve. And there can 
be no excuse whatever for bills like the om- 
nibus trade bill that the House has already 
passed. Forgive me; I called it a trade bill. 
What I meant to say was antitrade bill. 
Even when we took the small step of assist- 
ing the shakes and shingles industry, legal 
under international law, we encountered 
immediate retaliation as the Canadians im- 
posed restrictions on U.S.-produced books, 
computers, and semiconductors—an indica- 
tion of the bitter trade war the House bill 
would provoke. Within America itself, the 
House bill would pit industry against indus- 
try, worker against worker, and region 
against region. 

Those who support this and other protec- 
tionist legislation often claim that our ad- 
ministration doesn’t have a coherent trade 
policy. Well, I have to tell you, that one sort 
of touches my temperature control. What 
they really mean, of course, is that we don’t 


have a protectionist trade policy, and 
they’re right. What we have instead is a 
policy, every aspect of which is aimed at 
keeping world trade free while making it 
more and more fair. 

This policy contains three main elements. 
First, we’re going after unfair trading prac- 
tices more aggressively than any previous 
administration. And permit me to mention 
just a few. 4 

Action: In September 1985 I imposed 
deadlines for resolving two longstanding 
GATT ? disputes, one with Japan on leather 
goods, the second with the European Com- 
munity on canned fruit. Result: In Decem- 
ber of 1985 Japan improved market access 
for American leather goods and reduced 
tariffs on 137 items to bring the leather 
dispute to an end. At the same time, the 
European Community agreed to eliminate 
canned fruit subsidies, giving American pro- 
ducers the chance to compete. 

Action: In March 1986 I indicated my in- 
tention to retaliate, effective July Ist, 
against new European Community restric- 
tions affecting as much as $1 billion in U‘S. 
farm exports. Response: On July 2d we an- 
nounced a provisional agreement with the 
European Community: an agreement that 
will keep its markets open to our exports 
and thus avoid a trans-Atlantic trade war 
while we negotiate this dispute in GATT. 

Action: In December 1985 I directed the 
Commerce Department to _ investigate 
whether Japanese semiconductor chips 
were being dumped in the United States. 
Response: Last month I announced that we 
had reached the framework of an agree- 
ment with the Japanese that would bring an 
end to predatory pricing in the U.S. market 
and in turn improve American producers’ 
access to the Japanese market. These nego- 
tiations should be made final at the end of 
this month, and if not, we'll go forward 
with the enforcement of our trade law. 

The list goes on and on. In addition to the 
cases just mentioned, I’ve instructed Clay 
Yeutter to bring other unfair trade cases 
against Japan, the European Community, 
Korea, Taiwan, and Brazil. The meassage to 
the world is clear. The United States stands 


2 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
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for free trade, of course. But make no mis- 
take, trade must also be fair. 

The second element of our trade policy 
centers on new and more liberal agree- 
ments with our trading partners—agree- 
ments under which they would fully open 
their markets and treat American products 
as they treat their own. 

This is vital. International trade, as meas- 
ured by the GATT, rose only 3 percent last 
year, down considerably from the 9-percent 
growth rate of 1984. So it is that our admin- 
istration has for months now been advocat- 
ing a new round of GATT talks. And I’m 
pleased to say that the preparatory commit- 
tee is now meeting in Geneva. Indeed, it 
could have its work completed as early as 
this week or next. When it does, the stage 
will be set for the trade ministers to com- 
mence the new round of talks this Septem- 
ber. This new round will prove of particular 
importance in removing barriers to those 
areas of trade, such as agriculture and serv- 
ices, that are growing so rapidly in impor- 
tance. 

I've saved perhaps the most important 
aspect of our trade policy for last: exchange 
rates. As you know, exchange rates have a 
tremendous impact on trade flows. In rec- 
ognition of this, last September Secretary 
Baker hosted a meeting at the Plaza Hotel 
in New York of the finance ministers and 
central bankers of the five major industrial 
nations. There, all five agreed to engage in 
much closer economic cooperation. And 
since then, the dollar has dropped against 
European currencies and even more mark- 
edly against the yen. 

Needless to say, this will prove helpful to 
American exporters and import-sensitive in- 
dustries. Later this year, as order books 
begin to reflect the new exchange rate rela- 
tionships, our exports should begin to grow 
relative to our imports—a good start in 
bringing the American trade deficit into 
balance. And to prevent undue currency 
fluctuations from disrupting this improve- 
ment, at the Tokyo summit we forged an 
agreement with the other national leaders 
: coordinate economic policies more close- 
y. 

An aggressive stance toward unfair trad- 
ing practices, a new round of GATT talks, 
and exchange rate stabilization—these rep- 
resent a sound and formidable trade policy, 
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a policy that has already done much to 
achieve results. Indeed, I would submit that 
the realities of world trade have already 
begun to shift in our order—or our favor, I 
should say, and that, as I mentioned a 
moment ago, later this year we'll see our 
trade deficit begin to shrink. 

But that still leaves us with the special 
interests. In this town, opinions tend to lag 
well behind the realities. How then should 
we deal with protectionist sentiment? 

Well, no doubt we can all agree that the 
House omnibus trade bill is out. We might 
as well declare an open trade war as pass 
that monster. Beyond that, dealing with 
special interests becomes a question of tac- 
tics. Perhaps there’s as many answers as 
there are men and women in this room to 
that one. 

For my own part, I want to stress that 
there is a great deal of common ground 
between the administration and thoughtful 
Members of the Congress. We support, for 
example, legislation to permit a new round 
of trade talks, a $300 million war chest to 
combat unfair foreign subsidies, stronger 
protection for intellectual property rights, 
and reform of antitrust laws to make Ameri- 
can business more competitive in world 
markets. At the same time, we understand 
that there’s much under consideration in 
the Congress that we simply cannot accept. 

So, we’re determined to press on with the 
right trade policy and, most important, to 
do all we can to shift the political focus 
away from negative, protectionist legislation 
to positive, progrowth policies—policies like 
comprehensive tax reform and spending re- 
duction. 

For in the end, the protectionist senti- 
ment has about it something of the side- 
show. The main question is not how to shel- 
ter the American economy, but how to 
bring it into still wider contact with the rest 
of the world; not how to protect it from 
competition, but how to release our bound- 
less talent, creativity, and know-how so that 
America comes out of the competition a 
winner. After all, it’s not protectionism but 
economic growth that in the past 3% years 
has created more than 10 million American 
jobs. 

You know, I’ve lived to see American ag- 
riculture become the most productive on 
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Earth. I’ve seen American entertainment, 
from movies to rock ’n roll, become popular 
around the world. And I’ve seen American 
innovation transform the world economy 
for all time with the development of the 
computer and the microchip. And after all 
that, well, I just have to believe the Ameri- 
cans can still outdesign, outproduce, outsell, 
outinnovate, and outcompete anybody on 
Earth. 

My friends, you and I and virtually every- 
one in government know that Ricardo was 
right, that vigorous world trade leads to 
higher standards of living for all. So, I ask 
you to stand with us again in our dealings 
with the Congress on this matter. And 
please, join us in urging the Congress to 
stop shirking and get back to its real work— 
not fostering economic timidity, but pro- 
moting economic incentives, innovation, 
and growth. 

Now, I took more than 135 words, but it 
was a little less than 2 hours. So{laugh- 
ter}—I'll call it quits here. And again, just 
thank all of you, and God bless you for all 
that you’re doing. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Bahamas 





Nomination of Carol Boyd Hallett. 
July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carol Boyd Hallett, of 
California, as Ambassador to the Common- 
wealth of the Bahamas. She would succeed 
Lev E. Dobriansky. 

Mrs. Hallett began her political career in 
1966 with Congressman William M. Ket- 
chum, working as his field office representa- 
tive when he was a member of the Califor- 
nia State Assembly. From 1967 to 1976, she 
continued to work for Mr. Ketchum who 
was then serving as a Member of the US. 
Congress; and she also served on the staff of 
California State Senator Donald Grunsky at 
that time. From 1982 to 1983, she was con- 


sultant/director, Foundation for Individual 
and Economic Freedom in Sacramento. She 
was with Citizens for America as western 
regional director in Sacramento, 1984; and 
since 1985 she has been national field direc- 
tor in the Washington, DC, office. 

Mrs. Hallett’s government service in- 
cludes the following: 1976-1982, as- 
semblywoman, California State Assembly, 
29th district, (San Luis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Monterey Counties); 1983, direc- 
tor of parks and recreation, State of Califor- 
nia; September 1983, Personal Representa- 
tive of the President with the rank of Spe- 
cial Ambassador on the U.S. delegation to 
the independence celebration of St. Christo- 
pher and Nevis; 1984-1985, assistant to the 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior, Sacramento; 
and December 1985, member of the Presi- 
dential delegation and official election ob- 
server of the Guatemalan Presidential elec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hallett attended the University of 
Oregon and San Francisco State College. 
She is married, resides in Sacramento, and 
was born October 16, 1937, in Oakland, CA. 


United States Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia 





Nomination of Julian Martin Niemczyk. 
July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Julian Martin Niemczyk, 
of Virginia, as Ambassador to the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. He would succeed 
William H. Luers. 

Mr. Niemczyk served in the United States 
Army and Air Force from 1940 to 1971 in 
the following capacities: 1940-1944, techni- 
cal sergeant and first lieutenant; 1944-1945, 
captain, Office of Strategic Services (OSS), 
Burma and China; 1946, captain, Joint Op- 
eration Crossroads, atomic bomb test; 1947- 
1949, captain, CIC, Baltimore, MD; 1949- 
1950, major, OSI, Washington, DC; 1950- 
1952, major, FEAF Headquarters, Tokyo, 
Japan; 1952-1956, It. colonel, Air Attaché 
Office, the U.S. Embassy in Manila, Philip- 
pines; 1956-1957, It. colonel, training for 
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new assignment; 1958-1960, It. colonel, air 
attaché, the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, 
Poland; 1960-1965, colonel, National Secu- 
rity Agency; 1965-1967, colonel, training 
for new assignment; 1967-1969, colonel, de- 
fense and air attaché, the U.S. Embassy in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; and 1969-1971, 
colonel, International Security Affairs, OSD, 
Washington, DC. From 1972 to 1975, Mr. 
Niemczyk served as director of the heritage 
groups division of the Republican National 
Committee in Washington, DC, and 1975- 
1981, as executive director, National Repub- 
lican Heritage Groups Council, Republican 
National Committee, Washington, DC. 
Since 1983 he has been chief executive offi- 
cer of People to People International. 

Mr. Niemczyk graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines (B.A., 1955). He is 
married and was born August 26, 1920, in 
Fort Sill, OK. 


United States Ambassador to Lebanon 





Nomination of John Hubert Kelly. 
July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Hubert Kelly, of 
Georgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Lebanon. 
He would succeed Reginald Bartholomew. 

Mr. Kelly was a teacher in Danville, VA, 
and Niles, MI, 1962-1965. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1965, was assigned as 
vice consul in Adana, Turkey, and then 
joined the U.S. Embassy in Ankara until 
1967. After Thai language training in 1968, 
he was assigned to the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok and as American consul in 
Songkhla, Thailand, 1969-1971. From 1971- 
1972, he was a student at the Armed Forces 
Staff College in Norfolk, VA. Mr. Kelly was 
politico-military analyst in the State Depart- 
ment Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
1972-1973. He was then detailed to the De- 
partment of Defense as assistant for Thai- 
land in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. In 1974 he returned to the Depart- 
ment of State, Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. From 1975 to 1976, he was special 
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assistant to the Counselor of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Kelly was then assigned as politi- 
co-military officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Paris, France, from 1976 to 1980. In 1980 
he returned first to serve as Director of the 
Secretariat staff; and in 1981 as Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department. From 
1981 to 1982, he was a Una Chapman Cox 
fellow at the Institute for the Study of Di- 
plomacy at Georgetown University. Mr. 
Kelly became Senior Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs from 1982 to 1983, 
and Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, 1983-1985. Since 
1985 he has been assigned to the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Management. 

Mr. Kelly graduated from Emory Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1961) and his foreign languages 
are French and Thai. He was born July 20, 
1939, in Fond Du Lac, WI. 


United States Ambassador to Nigeria 





Nomination of Princeton Nathan Lyman. 
July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Princeton Nathan Lyman, 
of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria. He would succeed Thomas W.M. 
Smith. 

Mr. Lyman began his career as a sales- 
man for Michael Tenenbaum in Boston, 
MA, 1957-1959, followed by a teaching/re- 
search assistant position at Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambridge until 1961. In 1961 he 
joined the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) and served in Washington, 
DC, as an international relations officer 
until 1964. From 1964 to 1967, he served 
with AID in Korea as a program officer and 
then spent a year as a research fellow at 
Harvard University. In 1968 Mr. Lyman 
became Director of the Office of Civic Par- 
ticipation at AID, and later he was Director 
of the Office of Development Resources in 
the African Bureau from 1971 to 1976. He 
became Director of U.S. AID in Ethiopia, 
1976-1978. He returned to Washington in 
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1978 to become Deputy Director, then Di- 
rector, of the Institute for Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation Planning Office, 
International Development Cooperation 
Administration in Washington, DC. In 1980 
he joined the Department of State as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Inter-African Affairs, 
and from 1981 to the present, he has been 
serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. 

Mr. Lyman graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California (A.B., 1957) and Harvard 
University (M.A., 1959 and Ph.D., 1961). His 
foreign language is French. Mr. Lyman is 
married, has three daughters, and was born 
November 20, 1935, in San Francisco, CA. 


United States Information Agency 





Nomination of Richard W. Carlson To Be 
an Associate Director for Broadcasting. 
July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard W. Carlson to be 
an Associate Director of the United States 
Information Agency (Broadcasting). He 
would succeed Ernest Eugene Pell. 

Since March 1986 Mr. Carlson has been 
serving as the Acting Associate Director for 
Broadcasting, and at the same time, he has 
served as Director of Public Liaison since 
December 1985. Previously, he was senior 
vice president of the Great American Bank 
from 1977 to 1983; and after his resignation 
he maintained his position with the compa- 
ny as the chief spokesman in radio and tele- 
vision advertising and as a media consult- 
ant. During his career in broadcasting, 
which has spanned a 14-year period, 1966- 
1980, he has worked as a reporter and an- 
chorman in various California stations. Mr. 
Carlson has won various awards in the 
broadcasting field, including the George 
Foster Peabody Award for meritorious serv- 
ice to broadcasting in May 1976. 

He attended the University of Mississippi. 
Mr. Carlson is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. He was 
born February 10, 1941, in Boston, MA. 


National Labor Relations Board 





Nomination of Mary Cracraft To Be a 
Member. July 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary Cracraft to be a 
meraber of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing August 27, 1986, in which she would 
succeed Patricia Diaz Dennis; and for the 
term of 5 years expiring August 27, 1991, 
which is a reappointment. 

Since 1981 Mrs. Cracraft has been an as- 
sociate with the law firm of Gage & Tucker 
in Kansas City, MO. Previously, she was a 
field attorney with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Kansas City, KS, 1977-1981; 
a research staff attorney with the Missouri 
Court of Appeals, western district, Kansas 
City, MO, 1976-1977; a law clerk to the 
Honorable John E. Bardgett, Missouri Su- 
preme Court, 1975-1976; and a law intern 
in the Missouri attorney general’s office, Jef- 
ferson City, MO, 1974. 

Mrs. Cracraft graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri (B.S. Ed., 1968 and J.D., 
1975). She has one child, resides in Over- 
land Park, KS, and was born August 29, 
1946, in Cape Girardeau, MO. 


United States-United Kingdom 
Supplementary Extradition Treaty 





Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. July 17, 1986 





The President is pleased that the U.S. 
Senate has given its advice and consent to 
the ratification of the supplementary extra- 
dition treaty between the United States and 
the United Kingdom, amending the 1972 
extradition treaty between our two coun- 
tries. 

The administration submitted the supple- 
mentary treaty to the Senate in July of last 
year. This has been a long process. We are 
gratified with the vote of approval, and we 
welcome this bipartisan call to combat polit- 
ical violence. 
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We strongly believe the supplementary 
treaty will further our efforts to develop 
effective tools in the fight against terrorism. 
Many in the Senate merit praise. We par- 
ticularly thank Chairman Lugar, Senator 
Trible, and Senator Eagleton for their indis- 
pensable assistance. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Emergency Board No. 211. July 18, 1986 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Number 211, cre- 
ated by Executive Order 12562, of July 15, 
1986: 


George C. Roukis, of New York, who will serve 
as Chairman. Dr. Roukis is a professor of man- 
agement and industrial relations at Hofstra 
University. Previously he was a consultant to 
the New York Institute of Technology. He 
graduated from New York University (B.S. 
1957; M.A., 1963; and Ph.D., 1973). Dr. Roukis 
was born June 23, 1933, in Queens County, 
NY. 

John B. LaRocco, of California. Mr. LaRocco is a 
professional arbitrator in Sacramento. Previous- 
ly he was a partner with the law firm of La- 
Rocco and Baker in Chicago. He graduated 
from the University of Illinois (B.S., 1973), Uni- 
versity of San Diego (J.D., 1977), Loyola Uni- 
versity (M.S., 1980), and Georgetown Universi- 
ty Law Center (LL.M., 1981). Mr. LaRocco was 
born March 8, 1951, in Chicago, IL. 

David P. Twomey, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Twomey is a professor at Boston College School 
of Management, and previously he was an asso- 
ciate professor at the school. He graduated 
from Boston College (B.A., 1962), the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts (M.B.A., 1963), and Boston 
College (J.D., 1968). Mr. Twomey was born 
March 10, 1939, in Boston, MA. 


Death of Representative George M. 
O’Brien of Illinois 





Statement by the President. July 18, 1986 





Nancy and I were saddened to learn of 
the death of Congressman George O’Brien 
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last evening. We considered George a 
friend, a dutiful and unyielding servant of 
the people he represented in Congress for 
the past 14 years, and a man who cared 
very much about the direction and future 
of his country. His full and unselfish life for 
the good of his fellow man will live on as an 
example to us all. We shall miss him. 


American Legion Auxiliary’s Girls 
Nation 





Remarks to Members. July 18, 1986 





It’s wonderful to be here today. And I 
want to thank all of you for coming by, and 
a special hello to director Corky Bradshaw. 
Congratulations to your newly elected 
president, Cherie Harder, and vice presi- 
dent, Katherine Mooney. It does my heart 
good to see all of these smiling faces of 
yours out here, but it’s especially good to 
know that you’re in Washington this week 
to study and participate in the democratic 
process. 


You know, part of a President’s job is to 
prepare our nation for the future, for the 
years and even the decades ahead. And 
lately I’ve been making a point of speaking 
to those to whom our future belongs, young 
Americans like yourselves. This spring I 
spoke to a group of high school students 
here in the Rose Garden. The weather was 
a little more comfortable than this. And 
then last month I went up to Glassboro, 
New Jersey, to speak at a high school com- 
mencement. And both times I shared 
thoughts similar to those I'd like to discuss 
with you today: my hopes for world peace 
and freedom, my conviction that Americans 
of your generation have every reason to 
look to our country’s future with confidence 
and self-assurance. 


The challenges America must face in the 
world, the challenges that you must face as 
you become America’s leaders, are twofold. 
I’m confident you'll achieve both of them. 
The first is expanding the boundaries of de- 
mocracy and freedom by curbing, in the 
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face of totalitarian expansion, that urge on 
the part of some governments to seek domi- 
nation of even more territory and peoples. 
And the second is new to my generation 
but something you’ve already lived with all 
your lives: the threat of nuclear war. So, as I 
said some years ago in an address to the 
British Parliament, we have before us these 
two tasks: promoting the cause of freedom 
and keeping the peace by avoiding the kind 
of war that could obliterate civilization 
itself. 

In both efforts, diplomacy, of course, is 
important. And that’s why in our arms con- 
trol negotiations we’ve been pressing for 
real reductions in strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. But something else is also important. 
Call it readiness; call it deterrence; call it 
the common sense that knows we must use 
all our resources, including our creative and 
technological genius, to remain strong and 
free. 

You may remember from your history 
books how,: back in the 1930’s when the 
threat of World War II was growing, states- 
men like Winston Churchill called for re- 
building the defenses of democratic nations 
and for research that would develop new 
defenses. We know today that some of these 
inventions, like radar, did, in the end, 
enable the democracies to help defend 
themselves. Yet history might well have 
been different if only the democracies had 
developed these defenses earlier and, by 
making technological breakthroughs, estab- 
lished the kind of deterrence that could 
have prevented a World War. 

I know there’s a lot of debate today about 
defense budgets and about whether we 
should be maintaining our strength. There 
had been four wars in my lifetime. Not one 
of them started because this country was 
too strong. Mainly, they started because 
others thought we wouldn’t defend our 
rights or our freedom. 

We don’t intend to make the same mis- 
take, and this means performing research to 
develop new options. Today if a foreign 
country were to launch a nuclear attack on 
America, a President would be forced to 
respond in kind. But the research program 
we've begun could produce the means to 
destroy the incoming nuclear weapons 
before they reached our country and with- 
out launching a counterattack of our own, 


thereby saving millions of lives in our own 
nation and in other nations. In other words, 
our research could produce a system that 
would destroy missiles instead of people. 
We call it the Strategic Defense Initiative— 
or as you see it all the time referred to as 
SDI,j Washington’s just crazy about giving 
everything initials. 

This initiative would have the further 
benefit that it would limit the possible de- 
struction done by accidental war or war 
caused by the act of a single terrorist or 
madman. And in foreign relations, SDI has 
already proven a boon. Indeed, the very 
fact that we’re pushing forward with SDI 
has helped speed up the arms reduction 
process. SDI is not a bargaining chip in this 
process, but its existence may have helped 
to persuade the Soviet Union that constant- 
ly adding to their arsenal of offensive nucle- 
ar weapons will no longer give them a cor- 
responding military advantage. In simple 
language, our SDI research will help take 
the profit out of the Soviet buildup in offen- 
sive arms. 

The Strategic Defense Initiative repre- 
sents, in short, an instrument of hope— 
hope that we can build a better world; and 
hope that you young Americans need never 
know the horror of war; hope that, in 
peace, we can expand human freedom until 
it encircles the globe. 

This hope of human freedom is some- 
thing we Americans thought about a lot 
over the Fourth of July. And I suspect that 
you're learning this week what I mentioned 
in New York Harbor: Here in America, we 
have inherited a precious legacy—the free- 
dom to govern ourselves. And let me just 
take a moment here to speak on a special 
project that deserves all of our support. 

The most powerful tool that you and I 
have with which to preserve our liberties 
and shape our own futures is our right to 
vote. Yet, tragically, in every election, mil- 
lions of Americans fail to exercise this spe- 
cial privilege. And worse, of those not 
voting, the highest percentage is among our 
young people, ages 18 to 24. 

We ought to think very hard about the 
number of countries in the world who have 
fought for that privilege and how today 
85—90 percent of their people turn out in 
an election. And here, where we have 
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fought and so many have given their lives 
for that right to vote, almost half our people 
regularly just don’t bother to go and vote. 

And that’s why I would like to take a 
moment now to thank the men and women 
who, through another national, nonpartisan 
project, one called Vote America, are work- 
ing in their own communities to encourage 
more citizens, especially our youth, to regis- 
ter and to vote. And in keeping with the 
same spirit of participation and commit- 
ment that has restored the Statue of Liber- 
ty, I want to ask each of you to take part in 
this national effort by urging your friends 
and family to vote in this—because this is 
an election year—and every election. And 
through our votes, each of us can make a 
mark on this great nation of ours. After all, 
America’s freedom, in fact our very future, 
depends on America’s voters. 

Maybe you’ve heard your folks speak of a 
onetime entertainer, kind of a cowboy phi- 
losophier at the same time that he was a 
great entertainer, Will Rogers. And Will 
Rogers once observed—he said: “You know, 
the people you send to public office are no 
better and no worse than anyone else. But 
they’re all better than the people that don’t 
vote at all.” He made a lot of sense in his 
way. 

Furthering democracy really is at the 
heart of what America’s all about—the con- 
viction that we as a people can never truly 
rest until every man, woman, and child on 
Earth knows the blessings of liberty. 

Ray Charles—you’ve heard him, the 
great, blind singer, pianist—he explains— 
well, you’ve heard him, I know. He loves to 
sing, “America, The Beautiful.” And this ex- 
plains his feelings about our country this 
way—he said: “You’ve got people who 
would give up their lives trying to get here. 
I know of no place in the world where 
people do that. I don’t know of any country 
in the world that’s as glorious as ours. When 
you match America against anyplace, it is 
still the heaven of the world, by far.” 

So, in practicing democracy, please 
always bear in mind the blessing that is 
America; just as, I assure you, those of us 
who are older bear in mind our own bless- 
ing in having young people such as your- 
selves, young people who love their country 
and are committed to the cause of freedom. 
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One other thing, many people made 
great sacrifices so that all of us could live in 
freedom. And no group sacrificed more dra- 
matically than the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Legion Auxiliary. It’s a 
funny thing: Some people don’t know how 
to stop giving; they just keep going on. And 
that’s why Girls Nation and Boys Nation, 
which will be here next week, and all the 
other great things the American Legion 
does exist today. So, when you get back 
home, do me a favor: Tell the Legionnaires 
and their ladies the Gipper was asking 
about them and said thanks. 

And I think it’s high time I let you get in 
out of this hot sun. And thank you all for 
being here and for what you’re doing. God 
bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
July 18, 1986 





Q. Are you going to change your policy 
on South Africa and impose sanctions? 

The President. 1 am very much opposed 
to punitive sanctions. 

Q. Do you think the women of America 
are afraid to give up their diamonds? 

The President. No, but I think what you 
all ought to worry about is the violation of 
the journalistic rules that led to that story. 
Because that story, according to the tran- 
script which I’ve read, is a complete distor- 
tion of the truth. 

Q. What’s the truth? 

The President. It didn’t happen that way. 

Q. What’s the truth? 

The President. You can have a copy of 
the transcript. We'll be happy to give it to 
you. 

Q. Well, what about that economic argu- 
ment? 


Note: The exchange began at 1:12 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 











Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 13 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


July 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—James C. Fletcher, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, to receive a report on the Ad- 
ministration’s implementation of the 
recommendations of the Presidential 
Commission on the Space Shuttle Chal- 
lenger Accident; 

—Senator James Broyhill of North Caroli- 
na, who will fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator John P. East; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 


July 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 

ship; 

—Senator Paula Hawkins of Florida; 

—a group of young Republicans. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraiser for Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives at the J.W. Marri- 
ott Hotel. 


July 16 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


July 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Senator Bob Packwood of Oregon and 
Representative Dan Rostenkowski of I]- 
linois, to discuss tax reform; 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President tele- 
phoned British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher to inform her of the Senate’s rati- 
fication of the supplementary extradition 
treaty between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

July 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geof- 

frey Howe, to discuss South Africa. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 14 


Reginald Bartholomew, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Spain. 


William F. Nelson, 

of Georgia, to be an Assistant General 
Counsel in the Department of the Treasury 
(Chief Counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Service), vice Fred T. Goldberg, Jr. 


Janet D. Steiger, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the Postal Rate Commission for 
the term expiring October 14, 1992 (reap- 
pointment). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the State 
Justice Institute for the terms indicated 
(new positions): 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted July 14—Continued 


For terms of 2 years from the date of the 
first meeting of the Board: 


Lawrence H. Cooke, of New York 
John F. Daffron, Jr., of Virginia 
Daniel John Meador, of Virginia 
Rodney A. Peeples, of South Carolina 
Clement Clay Torbert, Jr., of Alabama 


For terms of 3 years from the date of the 
first meeting of the Board: 


James Duke Cameron, of Arizona 
Janice L. Gradwohl, of Nebraska 
Sandra A. O’Connor, of Maryland 
Larry P. Polansky, of Virginia 


Submitted July 15 


Shirley Dennis, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
vice Lenora Cole-Alexander, resigned. 


Michael Mussa, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, vice William Poole VII, 
resigned. 


E. Christian Kopff, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 1992, vice George Al- 
exander Kennedy, term expired. 


James Eugene Burnett, Jr., 

of Arkansas, to be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years (reappointment). 


Submitted July 16 


Stephen S. Trott, 
of California, to be Associate Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice Arthur I. Burns. 


William F. Weld, 
of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Attor- 
ney General, vice Stephen S. Trott. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted July 18 


Carol Boyd Hallett, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to The Commonwealth of 
The Bahamas. 


Julian Martin Niemczyk, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public. 


John Hubert Kelly, 

of Georgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Lebanon. 


Princeton Nathan Lyman, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 


Mary Cracraft, 

of Kansas, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the remainder of 
the term expiring August 27, 1986, vice Pa- 
tricia Diaz Dennis, resigned. 


Mary Cracraft, 

of Kansas, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 
years expiring August 27, 1991 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Richard W. Carlson, 
of California, to be an Associate Director of 
the United States Information Agency, vice 
Ernest Eugene Pell. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 15 


Statement: 


Retail sales and industrial production for 
June—by Albert R. Brashear, Deputy Press 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released July 17 


Statement: 

Housing starts and building permits for 
June—by Albert R. Brashear, Deputy Press 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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